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ABSTRACT 

This study explored the age variable within the 
frameworJc of Stephen Krashen's (1973, 1977, 1978, 1981, 1982) monitor 
hypothesis. The experiment conducted two types of English language 
lessons based on antithetical pedagogical strategies. The first aimed 
at the activation of monitor use, constructed around formal learning 
tasXs and the second aimed at the avoidance of monitor activation, 
constructed around formal label tasKs labeled, for the purposes of 
this experiment, "with monitor" and "without monitor." The lessons 
were taught to two classes of each of the following age levels: 8-9 
years (3rd grade), 11-12 years (7th grade), and 18-19 years (last 
year of high school). To one class of each age level, the target 
structure was presented using the strategies of the without monitor 
lesson. The same structure was presented to the other class using the 
with monitor lesson. After two days, the same test was administered 
to both groups. Results indicated that the older students were 
superior in level of foreign language attainment, it is suggested 
that the older students fare better when taught with strategies that 
exploit the activation of monitor use. The type of teaching strategy 
does not seem to influence language attainment in younger students. 
(JL) 
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Jhm work of Stvphvn Krashvn, thm w«ll-kno;4n scholar 
of problems concvrning Mcond languagv acquisition, has had a 
notable influence on th» rvsvarch tvndsncivs in applied 
linguistics and on consequent classroom practice. Krashen has 
formulated a number of hypotheses on the nature of second 
language acquisition, uniting them for the sake of argumentation 
in what has been called the "monitor model" ( Krashen 
1977a, 1977b, 1976, 1981, 1982). In the wake of the affirmation 
of post- Chomskyan positions on the nature of language 
development, based, first of ally on the rejection of the 
behaviourist explanations of language learning (S-R theory), and, 
secondly, on the assumpti'^n of the role of somewhat innate 
mechanisms in this process, Krashen seeks to analyze the data 
available in several linguistic-related disciplines in order to 
provide a systematic framework for the description of the 
modalities of second language development. 

Central to his theorization is the conviction that there 
exist two different modalities for language development, a some 
what 'subconscious' modality, termed "acquisition" and a more 
formalized, or 'conscious* modality, termed "learning". (Krashen, 
1981). "Acquisition" would be the w^y most children acquire their 
first language, and probably second or more languages, which they 
are exposed to in host environments. "Learning" is the result of 
conscious attention on the part of the subject, arising from a 
formalized situation such as the classroom or a study program. 
Acquisition environments are natural environments permitting 
verbal interaction with native speakers in real world settings, 
where emphasis is on meaning rather than form/, on communication 
rather than correctness, on interaction rather than grammar. 
"Learning* occurs in the opposite type of environment (classrooms 
and study roon^s), where emphasis is on correctness and knowledge 
of the L2 as a formal system, and where language development is 
achieved through formal language learning tasksx grammar exer- 
cises, translations, rule explanation, error correct ion, etc. 
Acquisition strategies have always been associated with children. 
Formal learning strategies seem on the other hand to be the way 
O aduats approach foreign and second languages. However, one of 
Krashen* s contributions to our understanding of this procesn is 
is suqgestion that, although children normally "acquire" and 
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adultm "l«arn' givvn certain conditionm, adultm Mn almo 
"acquire*'. 

The monitor modvl for adult second language acquisition 
hypothssises precisely this» that adults can also acquire but 
tend to guide the acquisiton process by means of the Qse 
of a monitor-like mental structure whose degree of activation 
will depend on a series of biological and affective factors. Some 
of these factors are natural to the development of the human 
subject, and therefore common to all acquirers, and some are of 
a strictly personal nature, relative to the personality profile 
of the individual. 

Therefore, one of the principle biological variables to be 
understood, before proceeding to the more complex 
sociopsychological ones is that of aoe . To what extent does age 
make a difference in the quality and quantity of second language 
development? Despite years of theorization and- experimental 
study on this point, the profession has not yet come up with a 
satisfactory answer. It is a common belief that children are 
better LS performers than adults. This conviction has not been 
verified however in the experimental literature, and is 
sustained mainly by suggestions on the part of neurol inguists 
concerning the role of age in determining accents in second 
language learners. These observations have given rise to what 
has been labelled the" critical period hypothesis in SLA 
", stating that there exists a turning point for the acquisiton of 
native or near native second language acquisiton. This turning 
point would be a biological one, determined by the age of the 
subject. Moreover, due to the hypothesis deriving from the 
initial studies of Lenneberg(1967) that the period of puberty is 
characterized by a termination of the process of cerebral 
lateralization and, therefore loss of neurological brain 
plasticity, the conviction remains that languages are learnt well 
before but with great difficulty after the puberty threshold. 
Although Krashen rejects the attribution of adult-child 
differences to the event of cerebral lateralization, (Krashen, 
1973), he accepts the existence of the so-called LAD (language 
acquisition device) in Chomskyan psychol inguist ics. 
Moreover, contrary to the position which sees the LAD ending t 
puberty, Krashen advances the possibility of its existence even 
in adults. " In hypothesizing that adults acquire,'* he notes ''I 
am hypothesizing that the language Acquisition device does not 
disappear at puberty. Adults still have access to the LAD, even 
though many adults "fossil ize"or cease to make progress before 
they reach native-like levels of proficiency in the second 
language. " (Krashen, 1981 :99) . 

If no substantial changes occur in the LAD at puberty, how 
can we explain the observed differences betwen adults and 
children in second language acquisition? At this point Krashen 
suggests that these differences are related to the personality 
changes which characterize the puberty, threshold. Krashen 
hypothesizes that affective factors can "act to block the input 
from the LAD" (Krashen, 1981, p. ICl) and that " this affective 
filter is strengthened at puberty," (Krashen, 1982, p. 216) This 
would then explain the differences between children and adults in 
second language attainment. Even within the Monitor model 
framework, then, although mainly for affective, rather than 
^ strictly neurological reasons, we find a distinction based on 



th» variabl».£A». Pft»r pubsrty, bscaume of th« int»rf#rcnc» of 
afftfctivs variabism, acquimition may be inhibited. Jh9t subject 
then more readily activatem the monitor, thereby using conscious 
learning as a supplement to acquisition. 

The Monitor hypothesis holds however that it is 
acquisition" and not "learning" which is central, and that* 
the fundamental goal of pedagogy should be to encourage 
"acquisition". Since "Ijir.guage acquisition occurs when we are 
not focused on language" (Krashen, 1961, p. 106), the logical 
pedagogical consequence would be the avoidance of monitor 
activation in the classroom. If informal environments are 
preferable to formal ones, the more the classroom simulates the 
natural language environment, the more likely will acquisition 
take place. Therefore classroom strategy should be constructed 
around acquisition-like tasks rather than formal learning tasks. 

The experiment which is reported here was constructed within 
this framework. It is the first of a series of studies on the 
relationship between age and the efficacy of monitor 
avoidance/activation in the study of English in a classroom 
setting in Italy. The aim of the experiment was twofoldx on the 
one hand, to compare the efficacy of the two 6trategies( 
activation vs avoidance of monitor use ) in the Italian 
scholastic setting, and on the other hand, to understand to what 
extent type of strategy interacts with age of the subjects, 
which would then provide further evidence for age-related 
hypotheses on the modalities of language development. In other 
words, if the results of the experiment found significant 
differences in attainment with the monitor avoidance strategy, 
the claim for the necessity to implement acquisi ton-1 ike 
strategies by use of exclusively communicative rather than formal 
learning tasks would be supported. Moreover if the success of 
one strategy over the other resulted to be significantly 
correlated to age group, some further evidence for the role of age 
in the determination of success in second language proficiency 
could be advanced. 



METHOD 



The study explored the variable aoe within the framework of 
Krashen's monitor hypothesis. The experiment constructed two 
types of English language lesson based on antithetical 
pedagogical strategies: the first aiming at the activation of 
monitor use, constructed around formal learning tasks, and the 
second aimc»d at the avoidance of monitor activation, constructed 
around formal learning tasks labeled for the purposes of this 
experiment with monitor and without monitor respectively. 

The lessons were taught to two classes of each of the 
following age levels: 6-9 yrs old (3rd grade), ii-iS years old 
(7th grade) and 16-19 yrs old (last year of high school). The 
ijp'els were labeled children^ pre-adolescent s, and late 
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To one class of each age level, the target structure was 
presented using the strategies of the without won it or lesson; 
to the other class the SAme target structure was presented using 
the strategies of the w ith monitor lesson. After two days, ^he 
same test was administe'^ed to both groups. Data were described 
in terms of percentagits of correct answers and submitted to 
Student t statistical analysis. 



Subjects 

A total of 90 subjects participated in the experiment which 
was conducted in the state schools of the city of L'Aquila, 
capital of the Mbruzzi, a region of central Italy. Two classes 
of 3rd graders < chi Idren ) ■ two classes of 7th graders ( pre- 
adolescents ) and two classes of senior high school students ( late 
adolescents ) were chosen. Both classes of each age level had had 
the same teacher, curricula, and FL learning history. From each 
class, 15 students were randomly chosen. The subjects were 
distributed as follows: 



ape level without monitor with monitor 

children 15ss(M=9;F«6) 15ss (M»6)F«9) 

pre-adolescents 15ss (M=7;F=a) 15ss(M«7;F«8) 

late adolescents 15ss (M=8;F»7) 15ss (M«7;F«8) 
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Procedure 



A tat get language strucfure to which the students had not 
been yet exposed was chosen for each age level. The target 
language content was the same for both strategies : with and 
without monitor. 

For the phildren Itfvel, the target structure chosen for the 
enperiment was the present progress iv tense ; for the 
pry#d9^es9rnt level, the target structure was the English 
prep9Bit>ons t and for the late fidaUficen the EnSlUh 
conjunct lony were used. r- t r — 

For each target structure in the preadol^ccent a„d late 
ado lef gent levels, 20 items were taught { due to the limited 
attention span of children, however, only ten items were taught 
in the lessons of the children level. 

Each level was comprised of two groups. To one group the 
target items were taught using the with monitor tasks and to the 
second group the target items were taught using the without 
monitor tasks. ^ 



The lessons 

Each lesson was a 50 minute contact period. 

The teaching strategies were constructed in the following 
way : ' 

The with monitor iesson placed attention on the formal 
aspects of the target structure; students were made aware of the 
aims of the lessonsi learning tasks included rule explanations, 
translation, contrast ive analysis, and explicit repitition of 
target items. 

The tiithout monitor lesson substituted these formal learning 
tasks with communicative tasks like interviews, role-playing 
activities, games, mime etc., with irtdirect repetition of target 
Items directing students' attent ion to communication gcals and 
meaning rather than form. 

Both lessons included an oral phase and a reading phase. 
The exposure frequency for each item was three stimuli in the 
oral phase and two stihUtli in the reading phase. Even in the 
reading phase, of course, monitor use was avoided in the without 
mon^^pr lesson and activated in the with monitor lesson. 

In order to give an idea of how the lessons were conducted, 
we can t#Ke the example of the English prepositions. For the 
withoy^ mjiilor lesson, in the oral phase , we talked about 
pictures and mimed situations, making sure that each of the 
prepositions was heard three times by the subjects. No attention 
was drawn to the target item. It was in a w|iy "thrown in" to a 
conversation or dramatization. The subjects were not aware that 
they were being exposed to the prepositions. In other words the 
lessons simulated spontaneous input but the experimenters were 
Y eful to control quality and quantity of the input. In the 
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r'Mding phas», • story containing th» mmmm proposition* was r«ad, 
assuring that sach proposition appsarod twics. 0 rsading phasv 
was ussd b«caus» ths testing was to adopt writtsn protocols. 
Again however there was no attention drawn to the target item. 
The subjects simply read a story unaware that it encoded the 
target presposit ions. 

For the with monitor lesson the opposite strategy was used. -The 
subjects were made aware of the target items: what they were, how 
they awere used, what they meant, using explanation and 
translation. This meant that for example that the expewrimenters 
announced to the subjects that the objective of the lesson was to 
learn the prepositions. Each preposition was translated and 
illustrated in a sentence, drawing the students attention to form 
and use. In the reading phase the subjects read sentences 
including the preposition which was underlined. The strategy 
therefore in the with monitor lesson was metalinguistic. It aimed 
at making the subjects conscious at each step of what they were 
doing, by solliciting their metalinguistic ability or using 
Krashen»s terminology, by "activating the monitor". The 
experimenters were careful however for the sake of experimental 
symmetry to assure that the exposure frequency for each item was 
the same for both strategies. 



The test 

The tea. was a f i 1 l*in*the-slot exercise which elicited in 
context the items which had been the targets of the lessons. The 
exercise was composed of twenty sentences for the pre-adolescent 
and Ijftte adolescent groups and ten items for the children group, 
with target item missing. (Totals swere transformed into 
percentages for data analysis). The subjects were told to fill 
in the appropriate item in each sentence. fin example of the 
exetcise for each of the levels is given belows 



"John is ^rope. " ( children level: present 

progressive tense) 

"The cat is climbing the tree." ( ore-adolescent level: 

prepositions) 

"I shall not go you come with me." ( late 

adolescent level : 
' con iunt ions) . 



In other words, again for the sake of experiftiental symmetry, the 
same test had to be given to both groups in each age level. The 
test was therefore constructed so as to include characteristics 

of both strategies, of the the without monitor lesson, in 

that the items were presented in context, and of the with monitor 
lesson ,in that the items were elicited in written discrete*point 
form. The rationale behind our method of testing, however, is 
that once language, following Krashen, has been acquired", or, 
following Chomsky, "internalized", it should appear in 
performance no matter what type of elicitation is adopted. 



ita analvsis 



Correct answers nmrm totalsd, transformsd into r«i«tiv« 
values and submitted to Student t analysis. 



Rg«ults 



Comparison with mo nitor ar,d w ithout mrmitor for the ovaral 1 nroup 

There was no significant difference in the overall 
comparison between with monitor and without monitor strategies. 



Comparison of with monitor and without monitor strategies for 
each proup 

For both the chi Idren and the preado 1 escsnt groups, a non- 
significant difference resulted. 

For the late adolescent group, a signific&nt difference 
resulted (t'S. 90{ p >.001 ), to the advantage of the with monitor 
strategy. 



Comparison of groups for the without monitor strategy 

The Student t analysis between coupled groups revealed a 
significant difference only for the preadolescent vs late adoles- 
cent groups ( tB3. 01; p > .001), tc the advantage of 
the late adolescent group. 



Comparison of groups for the with woni tor strategy 

A significant difference resulted both for the comparison 
children vs. late adolescent (t^T.S; p> .001), to the 
advantage of the late adolescents, and for the comparison 
preadolescent vs late adolescents (t«5. 9i{ p> .001), 
to the advantage again of the late adolescents. 



f 

Conclusion 



The graph in Figure 1 clearly indicates the superiority of 
the late adolescents in foreign language attainment. 
Late adolescents seem to be better acquirers/ learners of English 
as a foreign language than children 4>nd pre-adolescents, at least 
in this non-host Italian scholastic setting. 

Moreover the type of teaching strategy definitely seems to 
influence attainment in these older learners. 

When taught with the without monitor strategy, the 
superiority of the late adolescent group was significantly 
greater when compared to the ore-adolescent group 

When taught with the ^ith monitor strategy, this superiority 
proved to be significantly greater when compared to the attain- 
Y^jnt of both the children and the ore-ado 1 eacent groups. 
slv> Late adolescents therefb're - definitely seem to fare 



b*tt«r with tMching strat»gi«s which vKploit thm activation 
of monitor us». 

Within a "monitor mod«l" framework this rvsult points to 
ths possibility that ths advantage of the older learners could be 
due to the active role of the so-called monitor in the intake of 
LS data. 

On the other hand, the graph reveals the similarity in 
att#inment between the two strategies with monitor and without 
monitor in both the chi Idren and the pre-ado 1 escent groups. The 
type of teaching strategy does not seem to signficantly influence 
attainment in younger learners. 



Discussion 



Obviously these results cannot be considered as conclusive. 
There is an inherent weakness in most of the research in this 
area restricted to one type of task and usually cross-sectional 
rather than longitudinal, as noted in Andersen, 1987. The 
author is presently working on a long term project which utilizes 
a battery of tests , more control variables and includes 
longitudinal as well as cross-sectional investigation. 

There are however a few points worth noting on the basis of 
this experiment and those made by other researchers. 

The fact that the late adolescent demonstrated better 
attainment when t«iught with both strategies ( with and without 
monitor) provides a fruitful contribution to the opinion held by 
Snow and Hoef nagel-Hohle (1978a ) that "older is better" as far 
as second language learning is concerned. In fact their 
experiments demonstrate that older learners outperform youngpr 
learners in all tests of language ability, a factor which has 
lead them to question the critical period hypothesis in second 
language learning (1978b) . If older learners perform as well as( 
or even better than) children, there is therefore no evidence of 
a direct relationship between language ability and neurological 
changes (cerebral lateralization, loss of brain plasticity etc)^ 
which supposedly occur around the age of puberty. 

f 

The second point to be made is that, surprisingly, this 
experiment did not confirm the expected advantage of the without 
monitor strategy in younger learners, whose values were only 
slightly higher than those of the with monitor strategy and non- 
significant. Neither were they significant in the pre^adol escent 
group. Our results suggest that younger learners do not seem to 
fare better with acquisition-like strategies iis implemented in 
our without monitor lesson. This could lead us to question the 
association of "acquisition" with children and " learning" with 
adults. Moreover, where is the empirical evidence for the 
hypothesis of a dual modality (acquisition and learning) in LS 
development, which can account for the widely observed (but never 
satisfactorily explained) child-adult differences in LS? 

Although Krashen has hypothesized an acquisition/learning 
^^chotomy, he has also argued that the language learning device 
g|^(^=^D) could be simply fossil^jced in adults. If the LAD still 
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•xists in adults, th»n adults can acouirs as wsll as l»arn 



Could M» rsvsrss this position? Could ws suggsst in th« 
waks of Snow's " oldvr is bsttar" position and on the basis of 
this cxpsrimsnt that childran, also, lirarn as wsll as acquire ? 
Can ws suggsst that this dual modality is present in boto 
children and adults alike, and that perhaps a monitor-Like 
mental structure for the purpose of language processing is active 
even in children? 



Research in psychol inguist ics has explored the question of 
the formation of formal categories in first language acquistion. 
Maratsos has called attention to the evidence in 
psychol inguist ic research that "children have considerable skill 
in making fine-grained grammatical analyses and often appear to 
be learning individual word-to-operation links. (198StS65) 

Moreover, the role of explicit knowledge in second language 
development has also been explored by some researchers. (cf. 
Bialystok, 1979| Bass, 1983| Tarone, 1982{ Schachter et 
al. 1976) . Gass in particular notes that explicit grammar 
knowledge is central to metalinguistic awareness which she 
claims has been found to be a **facil itator of acquisition.*' ( 
1983, p. 277). 

Perhaps the clearest answer to this question comes from the 
direction taken by Titone( 1985) who defines metalinguistic 
ability from a developmental viewpoint. Titone distinguishes 
between metal ingusit ic awareness and metal ingusit ic 

consciousness, and describes how the metalinguistic awareness of 
the younger learner develops into consciousness, due to the 
cognitive growth of the individual and the influence of formal 
educat ion. 



Sorace (1982) also offers a cognitive explanation in the 
following sense. Ue know from the studies of Atkinson and 
Shriffin (1971) that, if the input does not enter the short term 
memory (STM), reiteration and passage into the long term mempry 
(LTM) is obstructed. Transferral into the LTM is possible only 
if the network of knowledge relations in the L2 system is 
sufficiently organized and structured in order to insert the new 
information. Obviously, the richer the c^pistemic database of the 
subject, the faster and richer the L2 intake; and obviously, 
older learners are more cognitiv^ly equipped than younger 
learners in this sense. 



Sorace (1982) also notes that students in the early stages 
of L2 development may not have a sufficiently elaborated L2 
system for the interpretation of L2 data. Therefore length of 
exposure also seems to be a crucial factor. In our experiment, 
for example, although the target structures were chosen according 
to curriculum development, ( being more complex for the late 
adolescents), the very fact that these older learners had been 
exposed to the L2 for several years may have determined faster 
reception of new data. 

One could argue however that within a developmental 
framework, we should have expected a more linear slope in our 
graph. Instead, the percentages of the preadolescent group were 
only slightly higher than the values o^ the children group for 
ErJc* monitor strategy . JKere perhaps we should consider the 
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ralm of aff«ctiv» factot*s in Krash«n*s thvorization (cf. also 
BroMn, 1981 1 Schumann, 1977 1 Dulay and Burt and Krash«n, 1982). 
If Hm accept th« pommibility of an affectiv* filtvr which 
according to kramhvn can ''block input from th« LAD," and if w» 
rvcAll that th« litvratur* in psychological rvsvarch agrvvs on 
th» critical nature of identity formation in th» pubvrty 
threshold, w« could hypothesize that L8 development may undergo 
regression or, at any rate, a moment of stasis in preadolescent s 
due to the intervention of affective variables which somehow 
interfere with L2 processing • 



Many scholars have warned the profession against facile 
explanations of such a .complex process as is language learning 
and offer more holistic, interactive accounts of the process, 
taking into consideration all variables (biological, 
psychological, social and more specifically situational and 
scholastic ) which concur in the formation and development of 
language competence. 

D. Wilkins (1982) has noted the tendency in the literature 
to work within antinomiesi interference vs generalized learning 
processes, behaviourism vs. mental ism, structure vs function, 
language vs communication etc. and warns against the dangers 
involved in this dichotomous way of thinking about language 
acquisition and behaviour. 

T. Slama Cazacu has always insisted on the necessity to 
consider all the psycholinguist ic variables involved in language 
learning i situation, age and personality of learners, individual 
teaching styles of teachers, finalities, etc. (cfr. Slama-Cazacu, 
1973). 

Titone (1961) has proposed an integrated holistic model 
cf language learning comprising interacting components of a 
bevavioural and cognitive nature which are regulated by the the 
learner's personality structure. Morever, has encouraged 
experimental research to constantly refer to general theoretical 
frameworks and therefore avoid partial, reductive, sometimes 
naive accounts of such a complex process as is L2 development. 
(Titone, 1990). 

Moreover, in my opinion, the contribution of the research 
done by Krashen, does not reside in neat dichotomous schenias, but 
in the intense exploration of the literature of numerous related 
disciplines (fetal anatomy, aphasia, adolescent psychology etc.). 
In fact he has identified a myriad of interacting variables in 
the language learning process which point to the importance of 
differences rather than encourage the search of "universals" in 
second language development and behaviour • The diagram as given 
in Dulay, Burt and Krashen 1982, p. 36 is the best illustration of 
the model . 



Persor^l ity^ , ^^ge 

JS--._'^ — ^ 

Environment-^l Filter Organizer Monitor I % Verbal 

1^ I r performance 

O First language 4^. 



Within th« gvnJtral proc»fts«s of languagv dvYttlopment, 
th«r«for«, much wvight is givvn to individual factorss age, 
personality, •nvironm»nt and first language, for vxamplv. Krash«n 
morsovsr notss th« •xistvnc* of monitor" ovvrusvrs*' and monitor" 
underusers'*, and insists on ths rols of the "affective filter" 
whose strength depends on characteristics of the individual's 
personality profile (self-esteem*, ego strength, defense 
mechanisms etc.). 

Schumann (1977) has emphasized the importance of 
considering the numerous sociopsychological factors determining 
adult-child differences in language learning. That is <why we 
perhaps should also take into account sociol inguist ic variables, 
such as the general attitudes of the learner's culture towards 
other languages and other cultures, and especially how the 
educational system of the learner approaches foreign language 
learning, and language learning in general etc. To this effect, 
we should call attention to the fact that in Italy, 
metalinguistic activity is introduced very early in the primary 
curriclum . Primary school teachers often spend a good deal of 
classroom time on formal learning tasks, and to what 
traditionally has been called "grammar ". As early as the second 
grade, children are introduced to elementary grammatical 
categories (parts of speech, agreement etc.). By the fourth 
grade they are able to tackle more complex problems (tense, 
mood, subordination etc.), and produce complete linguistic 
descriptions of Italian morphology and syntax.. This is perhaps 
due to a long-established tradition in the Italian educational 
system of classical studies and perhaps consequently to the 
preference for formal language learning tasks in schools of all 
types and levels. The similarity between the wit h and withou t 
monitor strategies in the children's performance in this study 
may have also depended on the fact that Italian children are 
accustomed to working within explicit grammar teaching /I earning 
si tuat ions. 

Krashen asserts that the ideal classroom situation is one 
which exploits both acquisiton-1 ike and learning environments, 
where, we could say, the monitor is permitted to do exactly what 
its name implies, "monitor" the acquisition process. 
Moreover, according to Krashen, formal learning tasks are 
efficient , for those individuals who are good monitor users and 
who know how to achieve maximum benefit from Ifsarning-type 
competence and from formal learning situations. 

If children also" learn" as I have suggested, that is, 
if acquisition and learning are not interpreted as dichotomous 
processes, but are considered to have interactive properties and 
to be present in everyone to varying degrees, (depending on age 
and characteristics related to the learner's personality 
profile), then obviously classroom situations should exploit the 
benefits of both types of strategies — spontaneous or without 
mc nitor and formal or with monitor . Ue could agree perhaps that 
in younger learners, the scale pends more towards the without 
monitor strategy ( but net to the exclusion of the with monitor 
strategy), and towards the with monitor strategy in the older 
learners (but not to the exclusion of the without monitor 
strategy), for the following reasons, however s 



1. Older learners have a decidedly well-forrned 
Q rtal inguist ic consciousness (Titone, 1965) and need tasks that 



rMpond to thm nmmdm of m cognitivvly mature mind. Thvy rtmmd 
rul«s, «Mplanat ions, •xamplvs, analogiM, VMplicit 

sy«t«mati2at ion of L2 data along with practic* and communication 
act ivtty. 

2. Younger learners have a less structured cognitive 
network and a lower degree of metalinguistic competence, and 
need less formal learning activity. 

3. Very young learners generally have a lowor attention 
span and tire more easily with formal learning task». In this 
sense then it would be wise to dedicate a major part of classroom 
time to spontaneous, communicative, acquisition-like strategies, 
of the type we have experimented as without monitor. This does 
not mean hoi/ever that formalization is to be excluded from the 
curriculum, not even in very young learners. 

As #. last comment, the best suggestion which can be made, as 
far as pedagogical applications of this theoretical stance is 
concerned, is that teachers should approach the classroom 
without "methodological prejudice", and adapt day by day to the 
complex specificity of the language learning situation in which 
they find themselves. 
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